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EVEN sound doctrine will mark an unsound 
man, if he rests in the doctrine and does not 
live in its spirit. 





THERE are systems of faith which make 
their Christianity pretty much a problem of 
the head. 





So long as what men know of Christianity 
is bound up in their heads, so long it is bound 
to be misunderstood. Except in the openings 
of-the Divine Spirit bearing witness with our 
spirits, the clearest intellectual understanding 
of the things of the Spirit is misunderstand- 
ing. 

WE have seen closely printed formulations 
of faith covering a hundred pages or more. 
They seemed like one great headache; and 
where most mathematical and logical, a great 
heart-ache. 





STANDING on fundamental truth as it is in 
Jesus, our remaining creed is found in the 
ever-widening openings of the Spirit of Truth 
to such as will obey them. 





IN the great debate which went on in this 
city last week, for a revision of statements of 
doctrine which are disbelieved by the majority, 
one delegate said that he truly believed that 
the elect infants are saved. But what he 
wanted in the Confession was, that it should 
state that all infants are elect. 


WE have heard of a minister being called 
“over-faithful.” That a creed of a Christian 
church should ever have declared it ‘‘a sin not 
to take an oath,’’ right in the face of Christ’s 
command, ‘‘Swear not at all,’ seems over- 
intellectual to us. 





Yet evidences have not been wanting in 



























Sometimes such liberal movement will be a 
revolt of the intelligence, sometimes a revul- 
sion of the heart. 
teousness and peace, of eternal justice and 
matchless mercy in Christ, failing to be seen 
by set eyes or by injured eyes, the light that 
shows ‘‘that God might be just and the justi- 
fier of him that believeth in Jesus’’ will meet 
no clear vision. 


new—not always ‘‘in the oldness of the letter, 
but in the newness of the spirit,’ ‘‘the same 
yesterday, to-day and forever.’’ 
creeds devised for some past state of thought, 
the following recent observation sent by a 
valued correspondent in Italy seems apposite to 
some less ancient schedules of faith. 


ious character, Rome is, of course, intensely 
interesting. 
my hand on a little, squared stone, four feet 
high, erected, as shown by its inscription, by 


ered within fifteen months under an older part 
of the Roman Forum. It prescribed the sacred 


the strong and dignified body of Christians al- 
luded to, that their highly disciplined and creed- 
trained intellects, like that of Paul, may when 
overruled and kept under the anointing of the 
Holy Spirit, be of powerful service to the word 
of Truth. 





A surrender of scriptual doctrine to the 
intellect tends to become either a surrender 
of the intellect to dogma, or a passing on of 
the same rationalism into infidelity. 





THE Unitarian movement was at first a revolt 
against hard-headed constructions of doctrine 
which rooted their logic in certain texts, to 
the disregard of other scriptures. In New 
England rigid Puritanism was its incubator. 


The meeting-place of righ- 





ORIGINAL principles of truth, must be ever 


But as to 


‘*In its antiquities, and in its present relig- 


It was quite an experience to lay 


Numa Pompilius, 700 B.C. It was discov- 


rites for burials. But one in time gets ‘satu- 
rated,’ so to speak, with the sense of antiquity 
and can wonder no more at anything old, and 
turns with relief to the present with its in- 
finitely richer outlook.’’ 


The Czar Still in Hopes of the World’s Peace. 

Readers may remember a valuable and inter- 
esting review of Frederic W. Holls’ History of 
the Hague Conference given in our columns 
(vol. Ixxiv, page 323) and of the author’s recent 
appointment as a judge in the International 



















Court of Arbitration provided for by that Con- 
ference. It is pleasing to learn that last week 
F. W. Holls was received in special audience 
by Emperor Nicholas in St. Petersburg, who 
thanked him for his history of the Peace Con- 
ference (which was dedicated to the Czar) and 
expressed ‘‘the deepest gratification over the 
cordial suppurt from the American people and 
the United States Government, declaring that 
he wished to thank the American organizations 
such as churches and Chambers of Commerce, 
for their enthusiastic efforts in behalf of peace. 

‘‘The emperor spoke warmly of the excel- 
lent relations existing between the United 
States and Russia, and expressed a hope that 
both Powers, with their great resources, would 


continue to stand for peace and the strength- 
ening of the Hague tribunal and the bloodless 
adjustment of international difficulties. 


‘*He expressed a conviction that the Peace 


Conference marked an important step in ad- 
vance, but that the tribunal must seek support, 
first and foremost, in the intelligent opinion of 
the world, adding that in this matter American 
opinion was universally recognized as leading. 
Without the backing of the American Govern- 
ment and people, the emperor observed, the 
Conference could not have been such a suc- 
cess. 


” 


One of the most influential statesmen whom 


F. W. Holls met while there told him that Rus- 
sia would do all that was possible to prevent 
war between the Powers. 





Danger Rocks Ahead Under the Paid Pastorate. 


The trend towards having paid pastors had 


not been long indulged in meetings under the 
name of Friends before ‘‘preaching-matches’’ 


were held in some of them to see which preacher 
a meeting would employ. This is eminently 
consistent with the system from which the So- 
ciety of Friends came out, and to which it can- 
not return carrying honestly the name. Now 
that which has been called ‘‘the noblest of 
callings, but the meanest of trades’’ is in the 
latter aspect somewhat exposed by an editorial 
in last week’s number of the Presbyterian, en- 
titled ‘‘Competition in the Ministry,’’ as fol- 
lows: 

Competition in the ministry is becoming fear- 
fully manifest and exacting. It is something 
of which our fathers knew comparatively little. 

lt is notoriously a development of more re- 
cent years. It is a legacy handed over to the 
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For “ Tue Frienp.” 
A Power For Good to our Colored Population, 


The Board of Managers of the Institute for 
Colored Youth, Bainbridge near Tenth Street, 
Philadelphia, desire to call the attention of 
interested Friends and others to the work and 
needs of the Institution, hoping that those who 
are able and willing to assist in the task of 
educating and elevating the Colored People of 
our city and country, will give us some sub- 
stantial aid in order to increase our endow- 
ment fund and thereby enable us not only to 
avoid any curtailment in our work, but to de- 
velop and extend it. 

The reduced rate of interest on our invest- 
ment has, of course, materially diminished our 
income during the last few years, while our 
salaries to teachers and general expenses have 
rather increased than otherwise. 

The Industrial Department of the Institute 
is doing a valuable work in manual training, 
and industrial pursuits. The Board has de- 
voted especial attention to this part of the 
work. Along these lines the Colored People 
are efficiently trained for future usefulness. 

The total present enrollment in all depart- 
ments is about five hundred, and any one who 
is interested in our work, and will go down to 
the Institute while the school is in session 
will receive a warm welcome, and will be con- 
vinced that our teachers are’in earnest, and are 
doing good and valuable service. This work 
has been for along time under the care of the 
Society of Friends, and we are very desirous 
that we should be enabled to maintain it in 
such a way as will illustrate and exemplify the 
principles of our Society, both as to religion 
and morals, as well as education. 

The Treasurer of the Board is Walter P. 
Stokes, 217 Market Street, Philadelphia, to 
whom any contribution may be forwarded. 


twentieth century from the latter part of the 
nineteenth. The rising ministry is likely to feel 
it even more than the present. It is entailing 
burdens, anxieties, exactions and agencies, 
which cause many to pause and ask, Does it 
pay? Is it wise? Unto what will it lead? It 
is throwing many out of the ministry and tax- 
ing others to their utmost, while others are 
sinking down discouraged and broken-hearted 
under the strain. It is fostering the use of 
methods, worldly and unspiritual, in sermoniz- 
ing and in work, which are proving a bane to 
pastor and people. 

It appears in different forms and degrees. 
There is a growing desire among the people to 
have the finest preacher and most drawing and 
influential church in the town or city. The 
pulpit of a neighboring congregation has a 
brilliant light, and it is thought and claimed 
by many that their pastor must somehow eclipse 
him, orretire. Here is a church crowded Sab- 
bath after Sabbath and ours is not. What is 
the cause? The fault is laid at the door of 
the minister, and he is forced to resign, that a 
magnetic pulpiteer may be secured. A luring 
bait is thrown out by means of a fat salary. 
Competitors for the golden prize appear upon 
the scene, and he who can display his gifts to 
the most impressive advantage, wins it. He 
fills the pew for awhile, but itching ears begin 
to weary of him, and the worldly withdraw sup- 
port and something must be done to again at- 
tract the crowd. Under the circumstances, 
rather than lose his place, he competes with 
his pushing, soaring and well-advertised neigh- 
bor and feels justified in resorting to question- 
able expedients to keep himself before the pub- 
lic as an attraction, such as the sensational, 
the outre, the press puff, the literary dress, 
the taking prelude, the parade of learning, and 
attractive service, the entertaining sermonette, 
or the topic-of-the-time hobby. Things are 
thus put very much upon a trade basis, and 
one’s wares are dispensed at current prices. 
He who would retain, not only his present con- 
stituents, but secure his share of new comers, 
must work on the principle of the tradesmen, 
who sends out runners in all directions, and 
multiplies his customers by ‘‘special! offers.’’ 

Ministerial competition comes into promi- 
bs nence in another unfavorable light. A promi- 
nent pulpit is vacant. Candidates for it arise 
in large numbers, and from unexpected quar- 
ters. Influence is used to obtain a hearing. 
Various devices are employed to curry favor. 
Even photographs and specimen sermons are 
sometimes sent in advance. Applicants seek 
to outbid one another. Each does his best to 
succeed. This may be natural, but it is a 
scrambling for a sacred position, both unseem- 
ly and unfortunate. It may be due in some 
degree to the necessities of the case but it is 
hard on both candidate and church and reflects 


no credit on either party. dians to observe the Fourth Commandment, 
_ There are those who profess to see no wrong | they naively said there would be no trouble 
in ministerial competition. They both encour-| resting on the Sabbath, for they did not have 
age and uphold it. From their standpoint it} much to doonany day. Therefore the preach- 
puts the minister upon his mettle. It makes] er emphasized the command, ‘‘Six days shalt 
him work for his living. It prevents his be-|thou labor.” What is our own special weak- 
coming idle and lazy. It draws out his re-|ness? Let us find the Bible truth for that, 
sources. He ought to give out the best that} and apply it, and pass by more lightly that 
isinhim. He ought to please those who employ | other truth which we may so interpret that 
him, or retire. He is paid to build up the} jt seems to bolster up a defect in our charac- 
church, and if he cannot do it in a popular and} ter. Obedience in hard things is the best 
acceptable way, he should without trouble yield | ohedience.—S. S. Times. 


to one who can. Competition it is argued is 
the life of the Church, as well as of trade. In 
an age of rush and stir, the pulpit should keep 
pace with on-rushing movements. ‘a 

Certainly competition would not obtain un- 
der a high spiritual life in the Church of Jesus 
Christ. It receives no sanction from Him. 
He rebuked rival ambitions and endeavors after 
station and popularity among his Apostles. 
Paul restrained all tendencies in this direction 
in himself and in his associates, and among the 
churches which he organized and supervised. 
The Christian Church is founded upon no such 
principle. Her glory is tarnished, her influ- 
ence crippled, and her position compromised, 
by it. The less of it, the better. It would be 
a blessed and noble thing if it would disappear. 

























































































ANOTHER PHASE.—In the course of an ar- 
ticle in the British Friend, J. W. Graham re- 
marks: 

The missionary spirit of self-sacrifice, which 
has never been, and I trust never will be, ab- 
sent from our profession among Friends. In- 
deed one would be glad to carry out the 
ideal of Socrates, who (Xenophon, Memora- 
bilia i. 2-6) considered a money payment be- 
tween teacher and pupil ‘‘as nothing less than 
servitude, robbing the teacher of all free choice 
as to persons and proceeding,” and he ‘‘as- 
similated the relation between teacher and 
pupil to that between two lovers or two inti- 
mate friends, which was thoroughly dishonored, 
robbed of its charm and reciprocity, and pre- 
vented from bringing about its legitimate re- 
ward of attachment and devotion, by the in- 
tervention of money payment.” This was the 
right doctrine for the untrained prophet who 
spoke by the light of the Divine Voice, and 
some of us have done what little we could to 
preserve its principle in Quaker ministry. The 
‘‘Daimon’”’ (Divine voice in man) can take no 
fee. This doctrine must, however, be aban- 
doned if you ask for either trained teaching, 
or trained sermons and pastoral care. 


A giving one’s self up to the work of the 
ministry can only truly mean a surrender of 
one’s self to obey the inspirations of the Holy 
Spirit as they are afresh met from time to 
time. No services while not under the anoint- 
ing can be in the work of the ministry. What 
hindrance does an inspiration for vocal or for 
silent worship give, to debar the worshipper 
from earning a livelihood at other times? It 
ought to quicken him all the better to bea 
workman that needeth not to be ashamed, in 
any honest business. 



































































For “ THE FRIEND.” 


Maxims from — Interior Life.” 


BY T. C. UPHAM. 









In whatever you are called upon to do en- 
deavor to maintain a calm, collected and pray- 
erful state of mind. Self-recollection is of 
great importance. ‘‘It is good for a man to 
wait quietly for the salvation of the Lord.” 

He who is in what may be called a spiritual 
hurry, or rather who runs without having evi- 
dence of being spiritually sent, makes haste to 
no purpose. 


Seek holiness rather than consolation. Not 
that consolation is to be despised, or thought 
lightly of; but solid and permanent consola- 
tion is the result rather than the forerunner 
of holiness, therefore he who seeks consola- 
tion as a distinct and independent object will 
miss it. Seek and possess holiness and con- 
solation (not perhaps, often in the form of ec- 
static and raptuous joys, but rather of solid 
and delightful peace) will follow as assuredly 
as warmth follows the dispensation of the rays 
of the sun. ‘‘He who is holy must be happy.” 


Be not disheartened because the eye of the 
world is constantly and earnestly upon you to 
detect your errors and to rejoice in your halt- 
ing. But rather regard this state of things, 
trying as it may be, as one of the safeguards 
which a kind Father has placed arvund you, 
to keep alive in your own bosoms an antagonist 
spirit of watchfulness and to prevent those 















































WHEN OBEDIENCE COUNTS FOR SOMETHING. 
—Virtue is easy when in the line of our incli- 
nations. When Eliot began to teach the In- 
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very mistakes and transgressions which your 
enemies eagerly anticipate. 


True peace of mind does not depend, as some 
seem to suppose, on the external incidents of 
riches and poverty, of health and sickness, of 
friendship and enemies. It has no necessary 
dependence on society or seclusion; upon dwell- 
ing in cities or deserts; upon the possession of 
temporal power, or a condition of temporal in- 
significance and weakness. ‘‘The kingdom of 
God is within you.’’ Let the heart be right, 
let it be fully united with the will of God, and 
we shall be entirely contented with those cir- 
cumstances in which Providence has seen fit to 
place us, however unpropitious they may be in 
a worldly point of view. He who gains the 
victory over himself gains the victory over all 
his enemies. 


A sanctified state of heart does not require 
to be sustained by any mere forms of bodily 
excitation. It gives up the dominion, at least 
in a very considerable degree, of the nerves 
and the senses. It seeks an atmosphere of 
calmness, of thought, of holy meditation (Si- 
lence. ) 





Sacerdotalism. 


The weakness inseparable from all ceremo- 
nialism is that it curses and blesses according 
to some prescribed ritual, and then divorces 
itself from human nature. 

The doctrine of apostolic succession is a case 
in point. 

Its upholders are forced by the logic of facts 
to admit that some through whom they believe 
it has descended were wicked men; and so, to 
save their theory, they claim that the official 
possession of the Holy Ghost has no connection 
with personal morality. It thus blesses what 
God has cursed. 

In Christianity there are no essential and 
can be no essential ceremonies, for genuine 
Christianity has to do only with the attitude 
and development of the character, and with 
acts naturally flowing therefrom. 

A dogmatic creed is really an intellectual 
sacramentalism. It tends to substitute ideas 
and formulas in the place of life; it makes re- 
ligion unreal. It was far from the Spirit of 
Christ as outward sacramentalism. For as the 
saramentalist is inclined to overlook defects in 
character when there is regular attendance on 
the sacraments, so the dogmatist will make 
orthodoxy excuse many faults. 

A living creed is all right; clear views are 
a great help towards satisfactory experience. 
But the moment we formulate, stereotype and 
insist upon the acceptance of those views as 
essential—with or without an equal regard for 
the Spirit in which they are received—that 
moment we substitute a human for the Divine 
method. This fact does away not only with 
sacramentalism, but with priest-craft. There 
can be no such thing as official nearness to Him 
or of one set of men being more pure than 
another by prescriptive right. 

_Men and women are near or far simply by 
virtue of their confidence in Him and of their 
resulting surrender and obedience. 

Whatever priestly powers one man may have, 
are equally open to every one else.--R. H. 

as in Present Day Papers. 





TRUE life, wherever it is found, is ministry. 



















in The British Weekly and is said to have 
obtained the prize for the best description of 
“Church Services at Holiday Resorts.’’ Some 
of the expressions are very unfamiliar to us 
as Friends, but it is good to see ourselves 
through the eyes of others, and to learn how 
a Friends’ Meeting impresses a thoughtful 
man who attends it without explanation for the 
first time. 
established Friends’ Meeting at Keswick, but 
one is held in the summer by the Friends 
visiting the place, especially during the time 
of the well-known ‘‘Keswick Convention’’ on 
the Higher Life:—Eps. ] (Interchange). 


ing the Convention week, hoping to combine 
pleasure with spiritual stimulus. 
Sunday arrived, the excitement of meetings 
had given place for a yearning for quiet rest. 
Il was home-sick for a Scottish Sabbath; so I 
stole out of my lodgings in the early morning, 
and wandered through the sleeping town, de- 
lighting in the peacefulness of the morning. 
After my walk, just as | was passing a hall 
near the Convention tent, my eye was attracted 
by a notice-board announcing an open meeting 
of the Society of Friends. 
had never been at a Quakers’ meeting. The 
novelty struck me, and | determined to worship 
there. 
and a little crowd of worshippers was enter- 
ing. Joining them, I was making my way up 
the stair, when I heard a very pleasant voice 
just behind me saying, ‘‘How sweet the light 






filled my eyes. 


old lady whose face attracted me. 








THE FRIEND. 
A Quaker Service. 


BY WILLIAM CROSS. 


The following sketch was originally published 
































We would add that there is no 


I was spending my holiday at Keswick dur- 


But when 


The Quakers! I 


When I arrived it was almost eleven, 


is this morning. Art thou well?” and a deep 


baritone answered something I cannot remem- 


ber. The sweetness of the voice and words 


made me slacken my pace, for I wanted to see 
the person who spoke like that. 
and a middle-aged gentleman passed. She 
was a Quakeress, any one could see that. 


An old lady 


The old fashioned black bonnet tied with 


ribbons under the chin, the curious plain black 
dress declared it openly, even if I had not 


heard her speak. But it was the face that 
It was not handsome, for that 
is hardly the correct word for the face of a 


lady probably sixty years of age, but it was 
beautiful, full of prayer and sympathy. 
face still is before me, and I hope long may be. 


That 


It helped me to worship God that morning. 
When we reached the hall there were about 
twenty present. I sat down just behind the 
A few 
more arrived, and when the door closed we 
might number thirty-five. 1 wondered what 
form the service would take, and kept my eye 
on the platform, expecting the leader to enter 
and announce a psalm or hymn. No one came. 
It was now ten minutes past eleven I saw, fur- 
tively looking at my watch. The silence be- 
came oppressive. I began to think there was 
some hitch in the proceedings. ‘‘The leader 
hasn’t come. I wonder what they’ll do,” I 
thought. Another five minutes passed. I 
looked round, and every head was bent rever- 
ently. Nobody seemed anxious, save myself, 
at the absence of the leader. Then it stole 
in upon me that there could be no leader; the 


worship had commenced. The words, ‘‘Where 
two or three are gathered together, there am 


I in the midst,” flashed through my mind. 


The Leader was here. 
for a time was a Quaker. 
ness reigned for perhaps another five minutes. 
I could almost hear my heart beat. It became 
terrifying, this motionless waiting on the Un- 
seen. 
I lost consciousness of all my fellow-worship- 
pers, and a strange expansion of soul made me 
feel as if | were on a mountain top with noth- 
ing but the wide reach of heaven around, and 
God very near. 
roused by a rustle of dresses and a general 
movement throughout the room. 
the worshippers had fallen forward on their 
knees. 
tracted me on the stair began to pray. I can- 
not remember the petitions, but the impres- 
sion of yearning after God and love to all man- 
kind forced itself upon the mind with subtle 
penetrating power, and brought a breath of 
heaven to: the heart. 
which the long waiting had thrown over me 
seemed broken, and it was perfectly in keep- 
ing with my mood when a tall, middle-aged 
lady, sitting across the hall to my left, rose 
and recited ‘‘rise, shine, for the light is come, 
and the glory of the Lord is risen upon thee,”’’ 
following with a few vigorous words on the 
duty of practical service for Christ. 
gentleman, without text or preface, gave a 
short gospel address. 
followed this, and the feeling of slight distrac- 


and comforted. 
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I bowed my head and 
The perfect still- 


Presently the room seemed to widen. 


Out of this reverie I was 
Several of 


The same sweet voice that had at- 


After this the spell 


Then a 
A very long silence 


tion caused by the speaking was beginning to 


give way to one of quiet meditation again, 


when another lady sitting just at my side 


slipped quietly upon her knees, and in a soft, 
mellow voice prayed for the bereaved, the 


widow, the orphan, that they might be helped 
Her words themselves were 
winged with healing for any one in trouble, 


as was evident from what immediately hap- 


pened. A lady, dressed in deep mourning 
accompanied by two children, was sitting, with 
head bent forward, two seats before me, apart 
a little from the rest. Without knowing why, 
I looked at her when the prayer for the trou- 
bled ceased. Then she rose, and, lifting up 
her face, brokenly said, ‘‘The cup that my 
Father hath given me to drink, shall I not 
drink it”—nothing more? She sat down, but 
the word thrilled. They were a protest against 
the heart’s rebellion, and an appeal to the 
Father for help. There was no more speaking 
or pfaying after this. For full ten minutes 
we sat worshipping, and then a gentleman’s 
voice said, ‘‘Friends, the time has arrived, 
and we must depart. We shall meet again, God 
willing, next First-day morning here.” So we 
all rose, and I went home understanding better 
than ever before what it is to worship God in 
spirit and in truth. 

‘‘THE most assertive foe to religious faith 
to-day,’’ says The Congregationalist, of Boston, 
‘is found neither in science nor in theology, 
but in current literature. A host of writers 
has arisen, mostly of the younger generation, 
educated and of brilliant imagination, who defy 
science and caricature religion. They are 
neither theologians nor scientists, but in fic- 
tion and essay they describe the conflicts go- 
ing on in young minds in which science finally 
dethrones faith. They assume to understand 
human nature, but deny to it its deepest needs 
and its highest aspirations.”’ 
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“‘For THE FRIEND.” 


Paternal Companionship. 


**To do good, and communicate, forget not.’’ 

It was pleasant to learn of the exercise ex- 
pressed by some one, and perhaps more than 
one, in our last Yearly Meeting, in regard 
to fathers becoming companions with their 
sons. 

We are all aware of the mother’s unabated 
assiduity in that sphere for good. 

Of the happy results of the companionship of 
father with sons, two instances have come un- 
der the immediate notice of the writer, and 
they are reliable. 

The president of one of the largest iron in- 
dustries of the United States, and perhaps at 
the time referred to, the largest in the world, 
having in its employ several thousand men, 
had two sons some six and eight years of age. 
After they had retired for the night, it was 
his practice to go up to their chamber, lie 
down on their bed with them, and in a fa- 
miliar and confidential way get them to tell 
him of all their doings during the past day, 
when he was necessarily separated from them. 
It was interesting to him, and had a most ex- 
cellent effect on the boys. That confidential, 
happy companionship continued unabated up 
to manhood, until the death of the father, 
which was lamented by a large circle of in- 
fluential men. They both occupy high and 
very responsible positions as heads of two 
large iron industries in this State, and de- 
servedly retain the confidence of the commu- 
nity. 

Another instance was that of the father of 
three sons, who owned and conducted a large 
tract of wood and very fertile farm land, on 
which were many buildings and three or four 
pretty large dwellings, all requiring care. 

It was very frequently, if not daily, the prac- 
tice of the sons to seek their father’s home in 
the evening. They all had families of their 
own, and sat with him to talk over enguge- 
ments, prospects for the future, especial en- 
terprises, etc. It was always a happy, con- 
fidential and probably profitable meeting On 
the day of the interment of the father the 
youngest son said to a relative, ‘‘I bury to-day 
in one man a father, a brother and a friend.” 
What a testimony to the value of paternal 
companonship. These three sons are valuable 
and useful members of the community. 

The father of the writer was a reticent man, 
and when about entering into business for him- 
self, that of retailing merchandizing, the one 

injunction laid upon him was done impres- 
sively, ‘‘Always tell the truth!’ On relating 
the incident to an observant neighbor, he said, 
“*If we always told the truth, we would always 
act the truth,”’ 


Only an hour with the children, 
Pleasantly, cheerfully given, 

Yet seed was sown, 

In that hour alone 
Which would bring forth fruit for heaven! 





THOSE majestic words of Hooker regarding 
divine law, ‘‘Her seat is the bosom of God, 
her voice the harmony of the world,’’ express 
the real authority which in our hearts we all 
recognize, however differently we may inter- 
pret the idea of the Being in whom all law is 
rooted. Some day perhaps, war will 
cease because men will not, ‘‘be pipes for pas- 
sion to play upon.” 


How the Government Sets the Clocks of the 























the gavernment every day when the noon hour 
strikes in Washington. 
throughout the United States time balls at the 
same minute indicate the time to hundreds 
watching for their fall and hundreds of watches 
are regulated to correspond with the signal. 
This time service comes from the naval obser- 
vatory in Washington, and the original design 
was to furnish mariners at seaboard cities with 
the means of regulating their chronometers. 
Like a great many other government institu- 
tions, it has strayed from its original purpose, 
and now it serves another of more general 
usefulness. 


it is not free, but costs the owner of each 
clock fifteen dollars a year. 
furnishes the signal free but the government 
does not deliver it. 
graph company which puts a wire into your 
office, if you desire it, and connects it with its 
great system of wires. 





Country. 
There are seventy thousand clocks set by 


In every large city 


This time service is obstensibly free; actually 
The government 


This is done by the tele- 


No one knows what the company receives 


from its time service, but, reckoned on a basis 
of fifteen dollars a clock each year, and sev- 
enty thousand clocks, the amount should be 
more than a million dollars. 
ceives for suspending all business on its wires 
from 11.57 to 12 o’clock, Washington time, 
each day, and giving the operator at the naval 
observatory full control of them. Actually 
the operator there does not send the signal— 
it is sent automatically by a remarkable clock 


This sum it re- 


—and so far as the time balls are concerned, 
the preliminary work is done by a man in 
charge of each, who hoists it to position and 


throws its machinery into the circuit just be- 


fore the final signal goes out. 

What this operator and what all operators 
have to do in regulating time balls is to turn 
a switch between the sounding of the fortieth 
second and signal which marks the final minute. 
As soon as the operator has counted more than 
five seconds in the intermission, he knows that 
the next signal will make the exact hour of 
noon. The time ball has been hoisted to its 
position at the top of the pole. 

These poles are in conspicuous places in 
every large city in the United States, usually 
on the top of the Western Union Telegraph 
building. The ball is of canvas, over a globu- 
lar form. There is a mechanical device by 
which a single impulse sent over the wire when 
the time ball is in circuit, pulls the trigger 
and releases the ball, so that it falls to the 
bottom of the pole. Inthe intermission, which 
he knows precedes the final signal the operator 
throws the switch, and in this way all the time 
balls in the country are brought into circuit 
with the naval observatory. 

In the last 100th of the last second of the 
fifty-ninth minute of the eleventh hour at 
Washington the tooth of the minute wheel 
touches the spring which closes the circuit and 
simultaneously the time balls all over the 
country drop, and Uncle Sam has said it is 
noon. 





For the burdens which God lays upon us 
there will always be grace enough. The bur- 
dens which we make for ourselves we must 
carry alone.— Thorold. 
































Abstract of the Annual Report of the Peace 


Society, 1901. 
The Annual Report of the Peace Society, 47 


New Broad Street, London, E. C., refers to the 
war in China, and the continuance of the wars 
in the Philippines and in South Africa, and 
states the attitude and action taken by the 
Society with regard to the latter in memorial- 
izing the Government and appealing to the 
people. 
militarism and its result in the recent Budget, 
but sets off against this ten new instances of 
Arbitration, and fourteen others awaiting the 
opening of the High Court of Arbitration at 
The Hague, the creation of which it declares 
to be the crowning achievement of the year, 
and of the nineteenth century. 


It also notices the development of 


The ordinary work of the Society has been 


carried on during the year with undiminished 
vigor, the Society having seven agents at work 
in the United Kingdom. The Secretary has 
attended meetings, paid three visits to the 
Continent in the interests of the Society, and 
engaged in a variety of important work during 
the year. 
the election, notwithstanding the short time 
left by its arrangements in which these were 
practicable. 


Special efforts were made during 


An unusual demand for literature has been 


made during the year; over 500,000 copies have 
been issued and for the most part distributed. 


The circulation and the interest of the Her- 


ald of Peace are still maintained; extensive use 
has been made of the Press; the Society has 
found editors ready to co-operate, and their 
papers as open as ever to all articles or notices 
of a general or non-party character; extensive 
additions have been made to the Library dur- 
ing the year, and valuable gifts of books are. 
acknowledged. 
increased in number, and have been in constant 
circulation. 


The Lantern Lectures have 


Useful work has been done by the Paris 
Agency, anda valuable and an extensive distri- 
bution of literature was made in Paris during 
the time of the Exposition. A similar work 
in Glasgow is contemplated, and co-operation 
for this is solicited. 

Reference is made to the forthcoming Con- 
ference of the International Law Association. 
in Eighth Month, and the Universal Peace Con- 
gress and Conference of the churches in Ninth 
Month, in Glasgow, the preparations for the 
last of which are partly dépendent on the So- 
ciety and the interest of the members in these 
gatherings is solicited. 

The Report closes with a reference to the 
century just ended as the ‘‘Century of Peace 
of Progress,” over two hundred instances of 
Arbitration have taken place. Other incidents 
of this progress are referred to—due to the 
work of the Peace Society and in more recent 
years of kindred Societies—and hopeful antici- 
pation of the new century is expressed. 





‘*FeaR God” has made many men pious, the 
arguments for the existence of a God have 
made many men atheists. From the defence 
springs the attack; the advocate begets in his 
hearer a wish to pick holes; and men are al- 
most led on, from the desire to contradict the 
doctor, to the desire to contradict the doc- 
trine. Make truth lovely and do not try to 
arm her; mankind will then be far less inclined 
to contend with her.—Joubert. 
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It would be difficult to over-estimate the 
influence which mid-week meeting has had in 
developing the type of Christian whom the 
world calls ‘‘the Quaker.” Like all great 
influences, it has been in large measure an un- 
conscious one; and even the concerned Fricnds 
who have used the opportunity, year after 
year, when the queries were considered, to 
urge faithfulness in its attendance, have sel- 
dom wholly realized how deeply, though silently, 
this meeting was shaping the life of the body 
and moulding the character of the members. 
The Friend of the olden-time made all his 
work conform to his plan for going to mid- 
week meeting. This was down in his calendar 
whatever else was omitted. 


The Influence of the Mid-week Meeting . 


THE FRIEND. 


time when a genuine Quaker mid-week meet- 
ing was more needed than now. It would be 
an unspeakable blessing to the hard-pressed, 
over-worked man whose mental strain drives 
him to Sunday golf! It would tend, as it 
always has done in our history, to spiritualize 
work and business which just now threaten to 
materialize everything in our world. ‘‘It is 
impossible to get time for it.”” Yes, but what 
is life for anyway? Is man to offer himself 
to the new Moloch who burns up body and 
soul by slow degrees? When is a man to live 
if he gets no rich life during the years of his 
activity? Then, again, in most communities 
as things now are First-day meeting is largely 
occupied with the gospel message, or the mes- 


Distance from ‘sage of instruction. The members themselves 


the meeting-house made little or no difference. | who feel that they have little gift of utterance 


The weather was never considered, so long as} do not often take part. 


the roads were passable, and if there was a 
blockade of snow, then the road to the meet- 
ing-house—in a Friends’ community—was the 
first one broken out. If there were children 
(and there always were) they went along too, 
and if there were not seats enough in the 
wagon, they sat in behind. When the young 
man went to the city to begin his slow climb 
toward fame or fortune, the first condition of 
employment was the privilege of attending 
meeting in the middle of the week, and the 
employer knew that he was getting a good 
man. 

In haying time, on the farm, the work of 
the day before was planned so that nothing 
would suffer while the laborers were away on 
meeting-day, and the horse always seemed to 
know on Fifth-day morning that he was des- 
tined forthe wagon and not the mowing ma- 
chine, and the prospect of an hour in the 
meeting-house sheds was better than his oats. 

This set purpose to make everything bend 
to the worship of Almighty God is the first 
great point of importance in the influence of 
mid-week meetings. First things were put 
first. It has tended in a wholesome way to 
carry religion into all the walks of life and 
business. Then the calming, quieting spirit- 
ualizing influence of an;hour out of a busy 
week-day can hardly be over-stated. Many 
a person has gone in perplexed and baffled, and 
has come out with his mind clear and his 
heart strong to take up again and untangle the 
threads of his life and work. This subtle in- 
fluence has crept into every fibre of the man’s 
life, and made his whole course different— 
made him another man. 

The children, gathered in from play or study 
or work, may have felt that the hour on a 
hard seat, with little “‘going on,” was hardly 
what they would have chosen, but no boy who 
thus had his week broken into, and who learned 
to sit with the earnest religious people of his 
neighborhood could fail to get some holy in- 
fluences into his life. Often before he knew 
it he found himself counting on going, and 
little by little he began to feel the ground- 
swell of Quakerism taking him into its move- 
ment and its life. 

In our day it is very difficult, indeed, to 
maintain the mid-week meeting. There have 
been great social changes, and business is much 


more coercive and exorbitant than at an|a good conscience cannot be kept a moment. 


earlier period. Men hardly find time for a 
mid-day meal, much less, they say, for a mid- 
Week meeting. And yet there never was a 













This mid-week meet- 
ing is felt to be in a real sense congregational 
and less formal. This kind of a meeting is 
always needed, and with our present organiza- 
tion it seems almost a necessity. Its decline 
is sure to show a corresponding decline in 
spiritual life, and its passing away would 
result in leaving behind a new kind of Quaker 
of weaker type.— American Friend. 
The Inward and the Outward. 
BY EDWARD FREEMAN, 

True religion has two sides, the inward and 
the outward, the experience of the heart and 
the conduct of the life. One side alone is not 
religion, any more than one hemisphere alone 
is the earth. Inward experience may be the 
principal part of piety, but it is not the whole. 
The outward life has a place, too and an im- 
portant place. Either of these parts of re- 
ligion is not sufficient alone. We must have 
both of them. Both are necessary not only to 
genuine piety, but to each other. Outward 
goodness that does not grow from an inward 
life is of little worth. It is sporadic and in- 
complete. It is like artificial fruit tied to a 
tree—no part of the tree itself, no test of its 
live condition; a temporary appearance and 
not a permanent, living reality. And an in- 
ward experience that does not blossom out in 
practical life, and bring forth the fruits of 
righteousness is equally worthless. 

Fruit without a tree is impossible, and a 
tree without fruit is of no value. Why then 
insist upon fruit without insisting upon the 
cause of fruit—that state of heart which alone 
can produce it? Why so emphasize inward 
experience that religion becomes chiefly a sub- 
jective sentiment without any working out in 
Christ-like actions and service to God? But 
there is no real antagonism between experience 
and life. In fact they are necessary to each 
other’s very existence. God has joined them 
together. They cannot existapart. If inward 
piety decays, outward piety will decay. If 
outward righteousness is: relaxed inward ex- 
perience willdecline. Like the Siamese twins, 
they are so united that the death of one means 
the death of the other. Says St. Paul, ‘‘Hold- 
ing faith, and a good conscience, which some 
having put away, concerning faith have made 
shipwreck.’’ They lost a good conscience, 
and then they lost faith. And without faith 


Men however are one-sided creatures, prone 
to exalt one aspect of truth at the expense of 
the other. Then perhaps they will swing like 
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a pendulum to the other extreme, emphasize 
what they formerly made little of, and minify 
what they formerly magnified. The reasonable 
way, the Bible way, is to value all sides of re- 
ligion, not dwelling on one exclusively, not 
opposing one to another, but giving to each its 
rightful place in thinking and acting. 


Beware of any teaching that greatly empha- 


sizes one part of religion and ignores or un- 
dervalues the other parts. 
teachers who do this. 
it said that men should aim simply to get their 
hearts right; that all people need is to be-right 
within, and that the outward life will then take 
care of itself! 
supreme importance. Without doubt the great 
essential is a right state of heart; but to give 
the impression that this is all that is necessary 
in religion, and all we should aim at, is to give 
a wrong impression and a harmful one. 


There are public 
How often do we hear 


Now there is here a truth of 


It is contrary to the teaching of Scripture, 


which says much about outward conduct. Not 
only does James lay great stress upon good 
works, declaring that without them faith is 


dead and wortHiless, but the apostle who pre- 


eminently emphasizes faith as the condition of 


salvation also enforces with the greatest earn- 
estness the duty and necessity of righteous 
living. Paul speaks of details as well as of 
general principles. He devotes two whole 
chapters in one epistle to the subject of giving. 
He writes of duties to magistrates, and the 
state of mutual obligations of husbands and 
wives, and of masters and servants; of the 
manner of our speech and our dress; and of 
many other actions relating to private and 
public life. Evidently he did not think it was 
enough to get men’s heartsright. He believed 
that his converts needed to be instructed con- 
cerning their duties, and urged to give great 
attention to the practices and habits of their 
lives. If the teaching sometimes heard is true 
the apostle was wrong in this course. He 
should have confined himself to getting the 
hearts right of those he addressed, leaving 
them to act as they should think best. 

‘*But, it may be asked, ‘‘if a man’s heart is 
right, will not his life be right?’’ We reply, 
the tendencies of his nature will be right, and 
further, the desires and impulses of his soul 
will be right. But man never loses the power 
of choice, never becomes necessitated to do 
right. A right state of heart does not make 
one like an automatic machine that will of it- 
self necessarily act in a certain way. A right 
state of heart tends spontaneously to right ac- 
tion, but man retains freedom of will and in 
this life is in a probationary state. He can 
be severely tempted and must put forth his 
powers to resist evil and choose the good. 
Though the purified aspirations and impulses 
of his being flow toward God, his human na- 
ture is not.destroyed. That human nature has 
susceptibilities which can be strongly appealed 
to, and to which we may yield so as to sin, 
unless he uses his judgment and will in the 
fear of God. Sometimes sanctified persons 
are placed in positions where duty and inclina- 
tion are at variance. Not sinful inclination, 
which may be entirely removed, bat innocent 
human inclination, which holiness does not de- 
stroy. If this were destroyed man could not 
be tempted. Holy Adam yielded to human sus- 
ceptibility, entered into temptation, and fell 
into sin. Even the Son of God, whose meat 
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and drink it was to do his Father’s will, had 
natural feelings, which he was obliged to sub- 
due in order to carry out his Father’s plan. 
We read that ‘‘He set his face steadfastly to 
go to Jerusalem.” 

These words show a resolute act of will. He 
saw the suffering before Him. His humanity 
shrank from the baptism of sorrow He must 
pass through, but his righteous will set itself 
steadfastly against all but the will of God, and 
He determined to go forward in the path of 
obedience at any cost. We do not get entirely 
beyond duty in this life. It is sometimes said 
that we should act from love instead of duty. 
If by love is meant emotion and desire, we 
question the assertion. Human life is such that 
emotions sometimes fail, temptations swarm 
around the soul, spiritual feelings do not kindle 
and burn as at other times, and there remain 
to confront the enemy only conscience and duty. 
If righteous principle is not firmly enthroned 
within, there is apt to be a yielding to temp- 
tation. We cannot always wait for the spur 
of emotional feeling. Occasions meet us when 
we must do right not because We feel like it, 
or because of any pleasant results we hope to 
gain, but just because the holy imperative of 
right commands us. If, however, by love is 
meant something deeper than emotion, a Divine 
principle that sways our conscience and inspires 
our purposes, though not so as to destroy our 
freedom, the writer argues that we should act 
from love. But there is no opposition between 
love and duty. We are in the world and thus 
compelled to act constantly in the various re- 
lations of life. The tendencies of the sancti- 
fied heart are all toward righteousness, but our 
understandings are apt to err, our human na- 
ture is weak, and we must use our minds and 
wills that we may act so as to glorify God and 
advance his kingdom. 

While there is thus danger of wrongly em- 
phasizing the inward condition to the neglect 
of the outward, there is also danger of going 
to the other extreme and making altogether 
too much of the outward and not enough of 
the inward. It must be recognized that there 
is in man something back of intellect and will 
which is the fountain of his moral life, some- 
thing that colors the activities of his mind, 
and works out in his deeds. Unless this in- 
ward current flows toward holiness, the effort 
to be righteous is a losing battle. Men there- 
fore should be urged first to become right with- 
in, rather than to do right without. The at- 
tempt seems to be often, to make the fruit 
good without making the tree good. To get 
sweet water from a bitter fountain, or grapes 
from thorns and figs from thistles, is as rea- 
sonable as to expect a holy life from an un- 
sanctified heart. Specific duties are important 
but the just attitude of the soul toward God 
is of supreme importance. How often people 
are urged to bear fruit for God while the source 
of fruit, the indwelling Holy Ghost, is not rec- 
ognized. To follow some teaching would be 
like forever treating the symptoms of a disease 
and never striking at the cause of it, or like 
cutting down noxious growths and not endeav- 
oring to remove the root from which they 
spring. 

The Scriptures plainly teach that the heart 
is parent of the life. The character of the 


one will determine the character of the other. 
Said our Saviour, ‘‘A good man out of the good 
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treasure of his heart, bringeth forth that which 
is good.” And again, ‘‘Cleanse first the inside 
of the cup and platter that the outside may be 
clean also.” A pure nature will flow out in 
pure deeds. A lion will not eat straw, nor a 
sheep flesh. Divine power, however, we read 
will yet so transform the lion so that he shall 
eat straw as the ox. But Divine power is 
provided now to change hearts that love and 
follow sin into hearts that love and follow 
purity. This is the great hope of the gospel, 
the power of grace so to purify the heart, that 
holiness may be a reality and not a dream. 
Aristotle taught that a good character is 
formed by good acts, that we become good by 
doing good. This is the human idea and it has 
always proved a failure. Christ’s way is first 
to make the man good in his inner being, by 
making him a partaker of the Divine nature. 
Then he can and will do good, and not till then. 

In conclusion, we should not so present holi- 
ness, that it will become a sentimental mystic- 
ism, all inward and subjective, but rather an 
indwelling life which will manifest itself in 
practical righteousness. Holiness is more than 
a personal emotion. It is a stalwart purpose 
to advance goodness and truth in every depart- 
ment of human life. But, on the other hand, 
we should not put upon men the obligation to 
live godly and fruitful lives without showing 
them the only way such lives are possible. We 
should tell them that ‘‘love is the fulfilling of 
the law;” love is ‘‘the greatest thing in the 
world,” both in itself and in the power it gives 
to live and work for God.—Frree Methodist. 





SUSANNA EvENS HATTON.—It may be truly 
said that she was a Christian inwardly. Hav- 
ing known in early life the birth of immor- 
tal life in her own soul, by giving her heart 
to her heavenly Parent, she was prepared to 
receive the testimony of the Scriptures and 
diligently to peruse them and receive instruc- 
tion and comfort from them. Yet there were 
some things which she did not attempt to com- 
prehend, expressing that many circumstances 
which in her early life were mysterious to her, 
she afterwards found opened to her understand- 
ing, to her edifying and satisfaction; and she 
**could never feel at liberty to say that any 
part of their testimony was not true, and where 
she could not understand she was satisfied in 
quietly leaving it.’? Deeply attached to the 
Society of Friends she was careful to comply 
with all that its profession calls for being an 
ornament in simplicity of person and manner. 
—From a Testimony Preserved by her husband, 
Robert Hatton. 





THE palm tree, the Arabs say, stands with 
its feet in salt water and its head in the sun. 
Ofttimes they cannot drink the water found in 
the oasis where the palm grows, it is so brack- 
ish. Then they tap the treé and drink the 
sweet palm wine which flows out. ‘‘The tree, 
by the magic of its inner life, so changes the 
elements found in the unkindly soil around it 
that they minister to its growth and strength 
and fruit-bearing.’’ It takes the evil of its 
environment and transmutes it into good. This 
is a parable of spiritual life. It is possible 
for us to live as it were with our feet in the 
mire of sin’s bitterness, our life smitten méan- 
while by fierce temptations, and yet yield the 
fruits of love and holiness. If we have Christ 
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in us there is a magic power in our life which 
rejects the evil and assimilates the good, which 
takes the evil and transforms it. The world 
has no power to harm us if our life be hid 
with Christ in God.—J. R. Miller. 





For “ Tue Frienp.” 
Old Bachelors and Old Maids, 


There comes a time in the ordinary course 
of nature, when the natural heart is willing to 
spend and be spent in the care for others. 
When the mother is willing to devote her days 
to the looking after of the little ones, and very 
often her nights to the watching by their bed- 
sides, when they are sick; all without pay, all 
without remuneration; only that the little ones 
may be spared, may get stronger, and grow up 
tu be men and women. 

Nor does the mother love cease here. How 
often is her loving eye on them when her sons 
and daughters have reached men’s and women’s 


estate. Are they in trouble? She is dis- 
tressed. Are theyinwant? She is willing to 
give. How often does this mother’s love follow 


the wayward son as he wanders over the world; 
when all his relatives are wearied out, and have 
long since ceased to advise him. 

And then we turn to the father. How he 
works day after day and year after year, that 
his children may have a home, may have enough 
to eat, may be clothed, may be educated. How 
hard is the work at times! How keen the com- 
petition to make a living! Yet, on the father 
works. He asks for no return from the little 
ones. He does not say to his children, ‘‘If I 
support you till you are men and women, will 
you support me when I am old?” He makes 
no bargain of the kind. His gifts to his child- 
ren are free. He demands no price from them 
in the ordinary sense. He longs they may grow 
up to be men and women and get on in the 
world. It must be apparent to all, that there 
lies dormant in the human mind, something, 
call it what we may—that is willing to spend 
and be spent in the care for others. And we 
must admit, his ‘‘something’’is capable of great 
development. It grows, just as it is used. It 
expands in the mind gradually and surely of 
the fathers and mothers; and as it grows it 
makes the parent willing to be spent for their 
children. Now this something in the mind, 
exists in the minds of religious parents, but it 
also exists in the minds, to a certain extent, 
of parents who are not religious. We find 
many who are not religious, willing to spend 
and be spent for their children; and, alas! 
many are the parents that are willing to allow 
this faculty to become over developed, so that 
the ..other becomes worn out trying to please 
the little ones and the father, in giving way 
to and not restraining his sons,.comes to have 
a hard time of it in his declining years. How 
necessary it is, that this faculty of care and 
love for others, should come under the influ- 
ence and guidance of Divine grace! However 
much we may admire it, its control by Divine 
Power, is essential. 

But there are a large number of women and 
many men, who know little by actual experi- 
ence, of all that has been previousy said. They 
have no little ones to clamber up their knees. 
They have no little ones to call forth their 
care and patience; and yet, within the minds 
of elderly unmarried, religious men and women, 
and perhaps even of those who are not relig- 
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jous, lies dormant this wonderful, undeveloped 
faculty, this care and love for others. There 
is no greater proof of its presence than the 
consequence of its not being developed. How 
often we find those who have not known this 
development of the faculty of care and love 
for others, gradually growing very careful, 
and fond of themselves, and so particularly 
about their own wants. So that the world has 
called such ‘‘old bachelors’ and ‘‘old maids;’’ 
aterm it would appear, not usually used be- 
cause they are not parents, but because a 
strange, selfish particularity is so apparent in 
many. 

But surely, these things ought not so to be. 
It lies within the power, it seems to me, of 
religious people who are not parents, seriously 
to ask themselves, why they are not develop- 
ing this wonderful faculty of care and love 
for others. And great is the field and large 
the scope that lie near to must, to cultivate 
it. But it is going to cost something. Re- 
member! It costs the father something to 
spend his days working hard to support his in- 
creasing family ; but he is developing the 
faculty. It costs the mother a lot to attend 
to the many, many wants of her little ones 
(and a mother only knows all the wants they 
have) but it develops the faculty in the mother’s 
mind. 

You who have no little ones to care for, and 
work hard to support, is there no suffering 
humanity near your doors? Are there no dis- 
tressed in the town in which you live? Are 
there no sick and weary ones lying in the hospi- 
tals? Remember! to develop this faculty means 
work. It means actually to go to the distressed 
and personally help them. Putting down your 
name in the newspaper for a large subscription 
will not do. It means actual contact. Itseems 
to me, those engaged in the drink traffic, who 
are most depraved by this wurk, are those who 
actually hand the drink to the drunkard across 
the counter. And perhaps those most blessed 
in helping others, are those who come into 
actual contact in the helping. 

How many unmarried women are there who 
are now past the meridian of life, who have 
means and leisure at their command? Turn 
your eyes to the many draper’s shops and stores, 
with which most of our cities abound! Think 
of the pale-faced girls who stand behind the 
counters, who have their nine and ten hours 
work a day, week in and week out. How often 
have you been attended by them, how often 
have they gone to a lot of trouble to please 
you! Could you not take some of these to the 
seaside for their annual short holiday? A house 
at the seaside for three months would give six 
lots of these shop girls a fortnight each of en- 
joyment. Would it not help to make the mo- 
notonous life of these young women happier, 
and draw forth those cords of love for others, 
which ought to be developing in your heart as 
years advance? Yes! large is the field, and 
great is the opportunity for work. Many are 
the avenues through which your energies might 
run. And what if some apparent failures and 
disappointments mark the beginning of the 
glorious service to learn to live for others. I 
say some failures in the beginning are essen- 
tial, that we may learn thereby. Most who 
start to work have found it so. That we may 
learn the ‘‘right” way to work. A great man 
Once said words like these, That one half the 
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world is on the wrong road to true happiness. 
True happiness consists more in endeavoring 
to make others happy, than in endeavoring to 
gratify ourselves. And you who are men, who 
have never had the responsibility of caring and 
bringing up little ones,—whether married or 
unmarried, can you not personally interest 
yourselves in the young men of the present day, 
who so largely constitute part of the popula- 
tion of our cities? Remember, many of them 
have not the means to marry; they have not 
the power to surround themselves with a home. 
Their homes are in lodging houses, or the large 
boarding houses. Can you in no way make 
their lives happier? I think so! Have a per- 
sonal interest in them; This is one of the secrets 
of success. Let them see that you love them. 
That you desire to make their somewhat mo- 
notonous lives happier. Try to develop the 
finer qualities in their nature, and above all, 
if you have the power, try and turn their hearts 
upward toward God. 

And there is another important avenue for 
your work for others. Try and bring your in- 
fluence to bear personally on members of our 
municipal authorities. More effectual good 
can often be done outside town councils than 
in them, by seeing the members personally and 
privately and bringing home to them their re- 
sponsibility to the working classes. 

A good friend many years ago, by personally 
seeing the different members of local govern- 
ment of a certain slave State in the United 
States, it is said, almost succeeded in having 
a law passed to do away with slaves in that 
particular State. It failed by only one vote, 
so great was his power with the individual. 
Oh. what need there is, in most of our towns, 
to bring personal influence to bear on those in 
authority. The huge system and gigantic ma- 
chines that manage municipal affairs sadly 
needs the true milk of human kindness. One 
great advantage of being off county councils, 
etc., is that one is out of that party spirit, 
that divides so many of them. So that one’s 
influence may be brought to bear on both par- 
ties. 

It seems to me the terms ‘‘old bachelor’’ 
and ‘‘old maid’’ would be almost unknown, if 
those so-called looked well to their steppings 
in this world, and endeavored to see that one 
of the objects for which life exists was being 
accomplished. 

And although the world has drawn a line 
between parents and unmarried elderly people, 
we do not find this line in the mind of the New 
Testament writers. So many of their minds 
were expanded by that growing love for others. 
Indeed we hardly notice, whether they were 
married or not, hardly think about it. If the 
opportunity in the lives of parents to cultivate 
that love for others is great, it seems to me, the 
opportunity in the lives of those who are not 
parents, is even greater. So few household 
cares to attend to, and so much time instead to 
spend and be spent, is one of the true ways to 
persunal happiness, in endeavoring to make 
others happy. 

1 have met, and spoken to some elderly 
women, who were not parents and who had 
learned the secret of happiness, in helping 
others, and it was refreshing to observe in 
them so much of the absence of those peculiar 
characteristics already described in the lives of 
those who are not parents. 
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One woman, in particular, has been a bless- 
ing to thousands, and many have learned to 
look up to her as a mother. 

A. H. BELL. 


WATERFORD, Ireland. 








**LOVE IS THE FULFILLING OF THE LAw.’’— 
Little John came home from school and was 
telling his mother that he loved her very much. 
**How much do you love me?” she asked. ‘‘Oh, 
mamma, I love you just awful much. When 
I want to do something naughty I think of you 
and I love you so much that I just can’t do it.”’ 





Items Concerning the Society. 


When the Quakers entered into history it was 
indeed high time, for the worst of Puritanism was 
that in so many of its phases it dropped out the 
Sermon on the Mount. Quakerism has un- 
dergone many developments, but in all of them it 
has been the most devout of all endeavors to turn 
Christianity into the religion of Christ. — John 
Morley, in his “ Oliver Cromwell.” 





In Dublin Yearly Meeting, whose sessions this 
year closed Fifth Month 7th, the Meetings of Min- 
isters and Elders were changed so as to include 
Overseers, and be known by the name of “ Meetings 
on Ministry and Oversight.” The Monthly, Quar- 
terly and Yearly Meetings under this name are to 
report at least annually to the Monthly, Quarterly 
and Yearly Meetings of which they form a part, 
and to bring before those meetings from time to 
time such subjects as they may consider as de- 
sirable. 





The London Yearly Meeting on Ministry and Over- 
sight has concurred in the view that the present 
attendance and working of the “Morning Meet- 
ing ” (whose function is to grant certificates for for- 
eign service and returning certificates to American 
ministers), do not justify its continued existence, 
and it decided to ask the Yearly Meeting to sanc- 
tion its being laid down, and to transfer its func- 
tions to the Meeting for Sufferings. 

Minutes of Reports printed in advance of the 
sessions of London Yearly Meeting for this year 
have already come to our hand. 





STILL ANOTHER PERIODICAL ASKED FOR UNDER 
THE NAME OF FRIENDS.—“ We observe an increas- 
ing demand,” says the Bible Student (published by 
the “ Friends’ Bible Institute and Training School,” 
of Cleveland, Ohio) “for a weekly church paper, 
broad enough in its scope to be a welcome visitor 
to young and old in every Christian home, and yet 
warm with the spirit of evangelism, and minister- 
ing richly to the spiritual life of every reader. 
There is certainly a large field for such a paper, 
and we now confidently expect such a one to be is- 
sued before many months. The Lord seems to be 
laying such an enterprise as a burden upon conse- 
crated hearts, and arrangements are in progress.” 

The same article welcomes “the announcement 
of one or more camp-meetings to be held by the 
Friends during the coming summer, if the Lord 
wills.” The announcement states that “‘ The four- 
fold Gospel will be preached in its fullness, Justifi- 
cation, Sanctification, Divine Healing, and the 
Second Coming.” The program for each day: 1. 
Sunrise Prayer Meeting. 2. Praise Service. 3. 
Doctrinal Expositions and Question Drawer. 4. 
Studies in the Old Testament. 5. Preaching Ser- 
vice. 6. Regular Evangelistic Services. With two 
other persons, “The Akron Quartette will be in 
charge of the singing.” 

This, given as information, may serve to indi- 
cate that the new paper is intended to voice the 
more pronounced evangelistic division of the larger 
Yearly Meetings. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


UniteD StaTES.—The Supreme Court of the United 
States has proclaimed its decisions in several cases in 
which the legal standing of the Porto Rico, Hawaii and 
the Philippines is involved. These settle the point that 
congress may enact special tariff laws for those countries. 

Ex. U. 8. Attorney Griggs, says of the decision in one 
of the cases: “That section of the Constitution which 
provides that ‘all duties, imports and excise, shall be 
uniform throughout the United States’ is held by the 
Court not to apply to acquired territory. The contention 
of the Government is thus upheld, and the Court decision 
gives vitality to the principle that Congress is empowered 
to enact special legislation for the government of Porto 
Rico, Cuba, the Phillipines and Hawaii or any other ac- 
quired territory, unhampered by the tariff section of the 
Constitution as applied to the United States. 

“Under this decision it would be possible for Congress 
to impose duties upon imports from the Territory of 
Alaska to the port of San Francisco or to any other Ameri- 
can port.” 

It also decided that Porto Rico was foreign territory 
to the time of cession under the Treaty of Paris ; that it 
became domestic territory after the cession, but not sub- 
ject to American tariff duties until after the Porto Rican 
Tariff Act took effect. 

The decisions in the different cases are somewhat con- 
flicting, and the executive authorities at Washington are 
considering the question of calling a special session of 
Congress to enact further regulations respecting the 
government of these islands. 

For practical purposes, the essence of the decision is 
that our newly acquired possessions are subject to Con- 
gress, that their citizens do not necessarily become citi- 
zens of the United States, nor are they entitled to the 
immunities and privileges of citizens of the United States 
until Congress shall have conferred upon them such im- 
munities and privileges. 

The London Daily Chronicle, dealing editorially with 
the judgment of the United States Supreme Court in these 
cases, says: “ The United States has become an empire. 
That is the real meaning of the decisions. 

The Presbyterian Assembly at its late session in Phil- 
adelphia adopted almost unanimously a proposition that 
a committee be instructed to prepare and to submit to 
the next General Assembly for such disposal as may be 
judged to be wise a brief statement of the Reformed 

Faith, expressed as far as possible in untechnical terms. 

“The said statement is to be prepared with a view 
to its being employed to give information and a better 
understanding of our doctrinal beliefs, and not with a 
view to its becoming a substitute for, or an alternative 
of, our Confession of Faith.” 

The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania has lately decided 
that a recent enactment of the Legislature affecting the 
government of cities in this State was constitutional. 
According to this decision citizens have no constitutional 
right to vote for a Mayor. 

Municipal corporations are agents of the State, and the 
extent of their powers are determined by the Legislature 
and subject to change, repeal or total abolition at its 
will. They are created, governed and the extent of their 

bs powers determined by the Legislature, and the authority 
that creates them can change their charters, limit their 
corporate powers or deprive them of corporate existence 
at will. 

In the United Presbyterian Assembly at Des Moines, 
Iowa, action was taken against secret societies by adopt- 
ing a report which says: “It is especially obligatory 
upon Christians to stand aloof from societies, which, by 
their moral teachings and religious ritual, foster a belief 
in the salvability of men apart from the mediation of 
Christ. We condemn such organizations as demoralizing, 
and persons who, with knowledge of the truth concerning 
them, adhere to such associations shall not be received 
into church membership.” 

An oil well that throws a six inch stream of petroleum 
100 feet in the air has been struck on Middle Bass Island, 
in Lake Erie, near Sandusky. 

Oil wells that flow in large quantity have been struck 
near New Orleans and in Tennessee, about 100 miles 
northeast of Nashville. 

In a case for damages, resulting from the electrolytic 
action of the current escaping from the trolley wire in 
Peoria, Ill., F. L. Wean, master in chancery, after an ex- 
haustive investigation and hearing of about three years, 
during which testimony was taken in many of the larger 
cities of the United States, decides that the current form 
the single trolley wire, escaping into the ground, causes 
the decomposition of water pipes, and that the Peoria 
Water Works Company, therefore, has good grounds for 
damages. 

Rhode Island, with 407 inhabitants to the square mile 
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in 1900, is the most densely settled State in the Union, 
while Massachusetts comes next, with not quite 349 in- 
habitants to the square mile. New Jersey, with a little 
more than 250 inhabitants to the square mile, is the third 
State in point of density of population. Wyoming has 
not quite one inhabitant to the square mile, while Ari- 
zona, New Mexico, Montana and Idaho have less than 
two persons to the square mile. 

Statistics show that in Chester County, Pa., the county 
received from fees for licensing the sale of intoxicating 
liquors, during the past year $7,225. On the other hand 
it is calculated that the saloons have entailed in court 
and prison expenses, and supporting paupers in the alms- 
house and insane asylums, $106,274. Additional police 
and criminal expenses due to the use of these drinks is 
put down at $50,000 more. 

It is estimated that $600,000 have been paid by citi- 
zens of the country into the saloon tills for liquor, which, 
with the loss in productive industry, in bad book accounts, 
in many different items of expense makes the cost of 
liquor traffic to the people of Chester County, according 
to the National Advocate, far up toward two millions of 
dollars annually, without taking into account the injury 
done to the bodies and souls of its victims. 

The number of cotton mills in the Southern States is 
more than double the number operated there in 1890. 
This industry is carried on in twelve of the Southern 
States, but the bulk of it is found in North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia and Alabama, in the order named. 
There are 499 mills in operation in the States stretching 
along the Atlantic and Gulf coast, from the Potomac to 
the Rio Grande rivers, including the States of Tennessee, 
Arkansas, Kentucky and Missouri. 

Naturalized citizens of the United States are in grave 
danger of arrest and imprisonment if they return to the 
lands of their birth on short visits. Official notices have 
just been issued by the State Department, setting forth 
the status of naturalized Americans in the various Euro- 
pean States. 

Naturalized American citizens visiting certain Euro- 
pean States, with the exception of Great Britain, are 
liable to arrest and imprisonment or expulsion for failure 
to perform military service. 

There were 372 deaths in this city last week, reported 
to the Board of Health. This is 49 less than the previous 
week and 44 less than the corresponding week of 1900. 
Of the foregoing, 190 were males and 182 females: 50 
died of consumption of the lungs ; 43 of inflammation of 
the lungs and surrounding membranes; 5 of diphtheria ; 
14 of cancer; 18 of apoplexy, and 14 of typhoid fever. 

Cotton closed on a basis of 84c. per pound for mid- 
dling uplands. 

FLouR.—Winter, super, $2.10 to $2.25 ; Penna. roller, 
straight, $3.25 to $3.40 ; Western winter, straight, $3.40 
to $3.60 ; spring, straight, $3.60 to $3.85. 

GRAIN—No. 2 red wheat, 78} to 79tc. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 48 to 484c. 
No. 2 white oats, clipped, 344c. 

BEEF CATTLE.—Best, 64 to 64c.; good, 54 to 5c. ; me- 
dium, 5% to 5éc. 

SHEEP AND LAMBS.—Choice, 4} to 44c.; good, 4 to 4}c.; 
common, 1% to 2%c. 

Hocs.—Best Western, 8 to 8%c. 

FoREIGN.—The Chinese Government has issued a de- 
cree agreeing to pay an indemnity of 450,000,000 taels, 
equivalent to about $337,000,000 at the present rate of 
exchange. Some of the foreign troops are leaving China, 
and the Government is passing into the hands of the 
Chinese authorities. About 4,000 German troops, it is 
said, will remain for the present. 

The German press comments in terms of approval upon 
the news that Emperor William has ordered Count von 
Waldersee and the German troops to return home. 

All of the American troops that are to leave China 
have embarked for Manila. A Legation guard remains at 
Pekin. 

By a vote of 15 to 14, the Cuban Constitutional Con- 
vention has accepted the Platt amendment defining the 
relations between the United States and Cuba, modified 
by the majority report of the Cuban Committee on Rela- 
tions, submitted to the Convention upon the return of the 
Commissioners from Washington. The modifications 
which have been made are not acceptable to the President 
and his advisers at Washington, and it is stated that the 
United States troops will not be withdrawn from Cuba, 
until_the Platt amendment has been “ substantially” 
adopted. 

A Parliamentary paper just issued shows that the emi- 
gration and immigration from and to the United King- 


dom during the past year were, respectively, 168,825 
and 62,505. Sixty-one per cent. of the former went to 
The immigrants were mostly Jews 


the United States. 
from Russia, Poland and Roumania. 


Secretary Hay has directed the U.S. Ambassador in 


Diep, on the fifth of Fourth Month, 1901, Lyp1a T. 
KING, in the ninety-second year of her age ; a beloved 
member and minister of Chester Monthly Meeting, Pa. 
She possessed a kind and loving heart, sympathizing with 
those in affliction, and through the power of Divine Grace 
was qualified to comfort and encourage many weary, 
lonely ones in their journey heavenward. We believe her 
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England to issue passports to Filipinos who made the de- 
mand for them “as residents of the Philippine Islands, 
and, as such, entitled to the protection of the United 
States. 


A despatch from London of the 3rd instant says : “ For 


several days intense heat has prevailed over the Con- 
tinent, accompanied by heavy storms of thunder and hail, 
In various sections the crops have been destroyed, and 
many deaths have been caused by lightning. 


A despatch of the 27th ult., says : “The Zoological 


Section of the St. Petersburg Academy of Sciences has 
received information of the discovery, near Irkutsk, of a 
mammoth in such perfect preservation that even its eyes 
~and other soft tissues remained sound. An expedition of 
investigation is being organized. 


Frederick W. Holls, of the International Court of Ar- 


bitration, has lately been received in special audience by 
Emperor Nicholas. The Emperor thanked him for his 
history of the Peace Conference, and expressed the deep- 
est gratification over the cordial support from the Ameri- 
can people and the United States Government, declaring 
that he wished to thank the American organizations, such 
as churches and Chambers of Commerce, for their en- 
thusiastic efforts in behalf of peace. The Emperor spoke 
warmly of the excellent relations existing between the 
United States and Russia, and expressed a hope that both 
Powers, with their great resources, would continue to 
stand for peace and the strengthening of The Hague 
tribunal and the bloodless adjustment of international 
difficulties. 


NOTICES. 
WANTED, by a young Friend, a position as companion 


or caretaker for an elderly person, or to assist in house- 
work and sewing. ‘Address “ R. S.,” 


Office of THE FRIEND. 





WANTED—A young or middle-aged person, in a family 


of three, to do household duties, a Friend preferred. 


Address S&., 
No. 224 Washington Avenue, 
Haddonfield, N. J. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING ScHOOL.—Applications for the 


admission of pupils to the school, and letters in regard to 
instruction and discipline should be addressed to 


WILLIAM F. WICKERSHAM, Principal. 
Payments on account of board and tuition, and com- 


munications in regard to business should be forwarded to 


EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent. 
Address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL.— For convenience of per- 


sons coming to Westtown School, the stage will meet_ 
trains leaving Philadelphia 7.16 and 8.18 A. M., and 2.50 
and 4.32 p.M. Other trains are met when requested, 
Stage fare, fifteen cents ; after 7.30 P. M., twenty-five 
cents each way. To reach the school by telegraph, wire 
West Chester, Phone 114-X. 


EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Sup’t. 





work and labor of love was not in vain in the Lord, and 
that according to her earnest desire, through redeeming 
love and mercy, she was prepared to unite with that 
“glorious company who are before the Throne,” in sing- 
ing the song of the redeemed. 

——,on the twenty-ninth of Fourth Month, 1901, 
JOSEPH B. DEAN, in the forty-third year of his age ; an 
esteemed member of Hickory Grove Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, Iowa. A loving husband, a devoted father, and 
a true friend has passed away. For several months pre- 
vious to his decease he had been in declining health, and 
feeling that his time here might be short, said if it 
was right he wished to be spared to his family, but was 
enabled to say, “Thy will be done.” Living desires were 
raised in his heart that his house might be set in order, 
saying it was only through mercy that any were saved, 
earnestly desiring that his Heavenly Father would be 
with him “ Through the valley of the shadow of death.” 
Caimly he arranged his outward affairs as one preparing 
for a journey. He had endeared himself to a large circle 
of relatives and friends, who while mourning his early 
removal have the comforting evidence that he is now with 
the angels in heaven, singing praises to the Lord God and 
the Lamb for evermore. “Be thou faithful unto death, 
and I will give thee a crown of life.” 


